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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 



Poverty and Social Progress. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

Professor Parmelee has undertaken in this book of nearly five hundred 
pages to "give a comprehensive survey of the problems of poverty which 
shows the one-sided character of many of the explanations of its causation 
and which will furnish the starting point of an effective program of preven- 
tion. " This promise of the preface has been fulfilled in a more satisfying 
manner than in any American work on this subject. In fact, there is none 
to be compared with it in its broad comprehensiveness. Like most books 
of moderate size that achieve a comprehensiveness, it cannot be intensive 
within its physical limits. It must be, and is, summary in its treatment. 

After a short introduction, the study falls into two natural subdivisions: 
the causes and conditions of poverty; and the remedial and preventive 
measures, both those in use and those suggested. 

Causes and conditions are summarized as follows: Factors biological, 
such as inheritance, the pathology of body and of mind; factors involved 
in the distribution of wealth and income; factors inherent in the present 
organization of labor, e. g., unemployment, sweating, child-labor; the rela- 
tionship of population, the means of subsistence; and political and domestic 
maladjustment. 

In his survey of remedies and prevention, Professor Parmelee discusses 
humanitarianism, philanthropy, and eugenics, subjecting the claims of each 
as a remedy of the evil to a sharp criticism. Thrift, social insurance, and 
pensions are shown to be limited in their effectiveness, both as remedies 
and preventives. True prevention must, of course, be the aim of society 
in its treatment of poverty. Social legislation tends in that direction, 
though with only partial success. A study of the economic organization 
of modern society reveals certain basic facts. These are: the enormous 
concentration of wealth and income of a few; the instability of industry; the 
positive waste of economic goods and the negative waste caused by ineffi- 
cient employment of human energies. Only fundamental, deep-striking 
reforms of these defects of our economic system can be relied upon to help 
us out of this perpetual slough of despond. Social machinery which will 
raise wages, regulate the labor supply, redistribute income from ownership 
of property, eliminate waste due to instability of industry and to lack of 
full utilization of the ability of the worker, will be effective in a large degree. 
The alternatives of highly regulated competition, and of collectivist indus- 
trial democracy afford two possible basic principles upon which to elaborate 
such machinery. Such machinery would require a political democracy 
more efficient than any we now know; and it would imply a development of 
the "world state" or some step in that direction. 
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As for the other half of the title of the book, "social progress, " our author 
defines its aim as the cooperative attainment of the well-being of all man- 
kind; its standard of value is frankly and nobly hedonistic. Human well- 
being is the coming of the "normal life" for all, or the vast majority, of 
mankind; the spontaneous expression of human nature. Through democ- 
racy alone will come the abolition of poverty, the greatest step toward the 
state of the "normal life." 

The statistician is of course interested in the use which Professor Parmelee 
makes of the statistical material upon which in part his argument rests. 
This material is found in the chapters on the distribution of wealth and of 
income; on the extent of poverty ; on unemployment; on the sweating system; 
on child and woman labor; strikes; on the growth of population and the 
increase of wealth; on domestic and matrimonial maladjustment. 

A careful survey of the use Professor Parmelee has made of his statistical 
data gives the reader the impression that he has in no case (except one) 
drawn a more than conservative conclusion from the voluminous and highly 
heterogeneous material. He does not usually make a severe criticism of 
his sources; but he refuses to admit that Hunter's facts prove the conten- 
tion the latter makes as to the extent of poverty. He regards this con- 
■ elusion of Hunter's, however, as borne out in large part by corroboratory 
data. Professor Parmelee's careful use in every case of the data offered 
by the specialists relieves him of the need of so rigorously critical a treat- 
ment. In other words, he accepts the data as somewhat inexact, but does 
not attempt to do what too many students (notably Hunter) have done, 
namely to make exact inductions from inexact statements of the facts. 

One point which will interest the student of the problem of immigration 
is the conclusion that Professor Parmelee comes to regarding the relation- 
ship between immigration and the birth rate of the original English-speaking 
stock of the United States. On the basis of the estimate in the census 
publication, "A Century of Population Growth, " he admits the probability 
of Walker's'well-known statement in this matter, and adds that immigration 
has not increased population in the United States but may even have 
checked its growth. That is a conclusion that might be difficult to justify 
from logical consideration of his data, as well as upon other grounds. 

In conclusion, one point arises for question rather than criticism. What 
does Professor Parmelee really mean by the coming of the "normal life" 
as the "object of social progress?" To define the "normal life" as the 
"spontaneous expression of human nature" is good philosophy after the 
style of Plato. It lacks the objectivity that we are demanding today. 
The definition seems to the writer less definite than the term defined. The 
lower limit of the social conditions of the normal life are by implication 
discussed in the book. We could have desired our author formally to set 
at least a theoretical norm that would give us more than a hint of the con- 
crete meaning both of "spontaneous development" and of "human nature." 
But has this more than an academic importance? 

C. E. Gehlkb. 

Western Reserve University. 



